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the loss of Lower Egypt for a time; Shabaka had to retire to Upper Egypt, while Tefnakht and his successor reigned for a few years in the Delta. Then Shabaka, who had succeeded Piankhi on the throne, invaded Lower Egypt, slew his rival, and established his own supremacy. He had not forgiven his defeat by the Assyrians, and promptly set to work, upon Sargon's death, to raise revolts in Sennacherib's dominions, where Phoenicia and Judah alone had been allowed' to retain a degree of independence under their own dynasties. Conquests of the Assyrian type are loosely held; the death of the conqueror is apt to be followed by the immediate revolt of all the outlying provinces of an empire which is a mere congeries of subjugated states. When Sennacherib succeeded S argon, the irrepressible Merodach-baladan reappeared in Babylonia, supported by an Elamite army. He and his Elamites were driven out promptly enough; but meanwhile the Sidonian Luli had acquired a predominant influence in Phoenicia, and seems to have thought of setting up an independent maritime state; while in the south Hezekiah of Judah, no longer hampered like his predecessors by the ascendency of Israel, was seeking to assert a Judaic supremacy over the cities of Philistia, aided by Judaizing factions, and by the influence of the Egyptian Shabaka. But Bedawin jealousy prevented the formation of a southern confederacy under his leadership. When an Assyrian army appeared in Phoenicia the cities made prompt submission, and Luli had to fly overseas. Sennacherib marched' south by the coastland plains, reversing the ancient route of Thothmes and Rameses. His arrival in Philistia alarmed Shabaka, who dispatched to meet him an army, which was routed in the neighborhood of Ekron. The towns of Philistia submitted, though Lachish stood a long- siege. Then Sennacherib's army turned upon Hezekiah, and, in the Biblical phrase, "took all the fenced cities of Judah" except Jerusalem itself. Hezekiah, however, on this occasion staved off the imminent danger by paying a very heavy ransom. Sennacherib had not at present made up his mind to an invasion of Egypt, and apparently took his departure.
Meanwhile, Merodach-baladan had once more taken advantage of the Assyrian's absence to reappear in Babylonia, though on Sennacherib's return he was soon in hasty flight in Elam. A Babylonian nominee of Assyria had hitherto nominally occupied the throne, but was now displaced to make way for Sennacherib's son Ashurnadin-shun. Then the king found occupation for himself in a hill campaign on the north-east, while his generals were with difficulty suppressing an insurrection in Cilicia, which was apparently supported by some piratical Greek forces from the islands, since there was fighting by sea as well as by land.
Sennacherib's next experiment was an attack upon Elam, whither